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The question of accepting “tainted money,” 
wealth gotten not by right, when it is of- 
fered for Christian purposes, may be decided 
variously by conscientious persons viewing it 
from differing standpoints. But whether the 
eruple be applied wisely or foolishly, the 
question itself is not a foolish one, or a nar- 
mw-minded one. It is a sign of reviving 
health in quickened consciences among the 
people. And sensitive consciences throughout 
aland are a wealth and a health far more 
precious and axalting to a nation, than hard- 


leets. 

To be willing to recognize corrupt origins 
ofthat which we accept and employ, and to 
question whether we have a moral right to 
avail ourselves of the fruit of the sin, lest our 
ation be found an endorsement of sin, is a 
Wholesome exercise of a conscience concerned 
to be void of offence towards man and towards 


the result in practice, the heart is to be com- 
nended that is so exercised. 
There is much adulterated coin passing cur- 


that were conceived in untruth, in flattery, in 
vanity, or in idolatry,—much that will not 


he search-light of truth. One class of con- 
wiences will look into the pedigree of their 
words, and bring their expressions to the light, 
discern whether they are of illegitimate 
tirth or not, or tainted anywhere along their 
decent with corruption. Others will con- 
tider it as enough if only the coinage passes 
titrent among men, satisfied if society accepts 
te proceeds at their face value, and not 
carious of whether they came from a vein of 
iquity or of good. That is dismissed as an 
lair of the originators, not of the receivers. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. This may seem like common sense; and we 
would not discredit the personal honesty of 
recsived by those who do not see or feel responsible for 
Epwin P. Se_iew, Pusiisver, 
No. 207 WaLnut Pace, 


adopt and pass on to others. ‘‘Happy is he 
PHILADELPHIA. 


that condemneth not himself in that thing 
which he alloweth,’”’ provided he is disposed 
to do the truth when discovered, and “cometh 
to the light that his deeds may be manifest 
that they are wrought in God.’’ But that 
common sense is far too common in this world, 
of those who ‘“‘hate the light, and will not 


come to the light,’’ lest their easy-going 
course should be reproved. 


We plume ourselves much as belonging to 
the Society of Friends, and we like to quote 
public lecturers or periodicals as pluming us 
on the results in Quaker character of the 
scrutiny which our forefathers made of the 
spring of their words and actions. Their 
examination of and testimonies for truth in 
details, being a constant drill in honesty and 
verity, as for verbal so for metallic currency, 
was a large factor in evolving what is so pub- 
licly upheld as the Quaker character and 
integrity. 

Their present-day progeny may be insensible 
to the long-standing scruple against pluraliz- 
ing or puffing an individual with the word 
“you,” or raising proud flesh with higher 
social titles than are personally true, or con- 
doning idolatry by endorsing its terms for 
indicating days and months; the circulation 
of such tainted currency, which has not its 
foundation in truth, may blind their sense of 
its illegitimate origin, and provoke them to 
ridicule those agencies which helped educate 
their ancestry in square principles;—but we 
take notice that those same “conservatives” 
of truth are the stalwarts that their modern 
disparagers have to lean upon for their Quaker 
reputation. 

When in turn we faster-and-looser Friends 
have become an ancestry for a remote pos- 
terity of our own, will they likewise rise up 
and call either us or themselves blessed? But 
if there shall remain in them slight traces of a 
Quaker inheritance in character, shall they, 
in tracing them back, have to skip our gene- 
ration as undistinctive links in the chain of a 
goodly heritage, and ignore us in their gaze 
upon the sons of the morning that stood for 


JOUN H. DILLINGHAM, Editor, 
No. 140 N. Stxteentu Street, Puta. 


Debased Currency. 


consciences under most powerful inte)- 


Whichever way the mind may determine 


in the shape of words and expressions 


the examination of its elements under 








































something, and knew the witness for truth for 
which they stood? If we make obeisance to 
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“the Quaker of the olden time’’ when we want 
to bank upon his reputation, and disown him 
when we crave our own indulgences, let us con- 


the dishonest make up of that which they} sider the question of honesty once more in 


the choice of a denominational name. 


Hat Honor. 


In a private conversation lately, it was 
mentioned that at a recent teachers’ meeting, 
the subject of hat honor was touched upon, 
and the query offered, whether its disuse be 
not now of doubtful value, as a testimony, under 
present conditions, so changed from the days 
of our forefathers in religious Society. The 
following line of reflection so presses upon 
the writer, that she apprehends herself most 
easy to express a few sentiments on this topic. 

It was the exclamation of the psalmist, 
‘Thou, whose name alone is Jehovah, art the 
Most High over all the earth.’’ Under like 
reverence, in token of honor to Him, and hu- 
mility before Him, men bare the head in time 
of prayer. How unbecoming then does it 
seem, to give, in recognition of the creature, 
the same sign employed in worship of the 
Creator. Is it not inappropriate? Should 
there not be a wide distinction? 

To the writer, holding these views, it has 
often been, as a personal matter, oppressive to 
receive such greeting, a feeling increased by 
an apprehended requisition at times, to offer 
remonstrance, urging, that if no superior mo- 
tive would operate, at least that a regard for 
her individual scruples might spare her from 
it. For it seemed so much, when accepted, 
like receiving that which should be reserved 
for God. The request, has then been generally 
observed towards herself. If as some may 
assert, it be an indifferent matter now, why 
should any encouragement be given towards 
re-adopting a practice attended with so many 
evils in an earlier day? We are told that, 
‘‘Though the withholding of these outward 
tokens of honor would seem to be no reason 
why sensible men should take offence, yet 
there were few things which gave more irri- 
tation to others, or caused more suffering to 
our early Friends. . . But as the Society of 
Friends gained the esteem and respect of the 
community by the godly lives of its members, 
and by their patient endurance of suffering 
and outrage, and as it was found that they 
were not wanting in true respect for others, 
as manifested in a sincere and Christian be- 
havior, the reasonableness of their objections 
to servile ceremonies became so far recognized 
by the communities in which they lived, that 
suffering and persecution on this account 
gradually passed away.”’ 

Then, why should we sacrifice our heritage? 
and if it be indeed immaterial, why need we 
care for it? If pride should lurk, it must be 
denied. There are arguments against the 
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practice for health’s sake, in inclement weather. 
The Court feature is also in evidence. An 
incident occurred in the life of our late con- 
cerned friend, Joseph S. Elkinton, probably 
less than thirty years ago, which hints at pos- 
sibilities for renewed oppression. He was 
summarily treated by the Judge, because he 
retained his hat in court, and that in a Phila- 
delphia court, which a paper—perhaps more 
than one of that day—commented on as a 
flagrant violation of William Penn’s provision 
for freedom of conscience in the commonwealth 
founded by him. 

Present liberties have been purchased by 
sacrifices, and relaxed vigilance or unfaithful- 
ness on the part of some, may forfeit for us 
our freedom. Should any think lightly of 
these matters, as narrow vision for souls whose 
life is spiritual, whose outlook is towards in- 
finity,—it might be well for them to re- 
member that the Divine working is some- 
times as by a mustard seed; and to recur to 
the experience of Moses, to whom came what 
some might regard as a small, perhaps an ir- 
relevant request, ‘‘Put off thy shoes.’’ Whether 
or not Moses saw a necessary connection, it 
was the command. A sign of reverence, it 
seems, must he given, ‘‘for the place is holy.”’ 
What might have resulted had he refused 
obedience? Peter with Cornelius, (and the 
angel with John, in Revelation, may perhaps 
also be instanced,) recognized certain attitudes 
as significant, associated with and belonging 
to worship reserved for the Supreme alone. 

It behooves us to choose simple methods of 
expressing to each other that Christian cour- 
tesy enjoined by the apostle Peter, not only 
‘*sound speech which cannot be condemned,”’ 
but sound practices also; and would it not 
indeed, be short sighted and a sad mistake to 
advocate backsteps into unwise customs whose 
root of old was perceived to be pride?—an 
enemy we have large incentives to struggle 
against rather than encourage, under the im- 
pressive assurance, that a ‘‘proud look’’ is 
among the ‘‘six things’’ which ‘‘the Lord 
hates’’ and ‘‘everyone that is proud in heart 
is an abomination to the Lord.’’ 

In conclusion, the language of the Meeting for 
Sufferings of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, on 
this subject in 1884, may be further quoted 
as a warning and a stimulus to us to eschew 
the hurtful and seek the helpful. ‘‘Thne period 
of ease, liberty and outward prosperity through 
which we have since passed, has had a ten- 
dency to render some of our members less 
watchful against that conformity to the spirit 
of the world which the apostle exhorted the 
believers to avoid. Hence, there is a danger 
of customs creeping in amongst us which are 
inconsistent with our profession.”” . . . 
‘“When the day of the Lord that burns as an 
oven comes upon our members, and they are 
made willing to bow unreservedly before Him 
and to part with everything for the sake of 
the peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing, then, we believe, they will willingly 
conform to this and all other testimonies 
against the vain customs of the world. Their 
root will be discovered by the Holy Light to be 
evil—and as many as come to walk by this 
light or rule peace will be on all 
such as the reward of faithful obedience to 
the Holy Leader of his people.’’ 

ANNA T, GRIFFITH. 


THE FRIEND. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
Our Religious Society. 


Having travelled though some of the States 
and in Canada, and attended many of the meet- 
ings of those called conservative Friends, and 
having a feeling like making a few remarks on 
matters relating to our Society, I thought 1 
might do so through THE FRIEND. I noticed 
that many of the conservative meetings are 
getting fewer in membership, yet I can hard'y 
think that true inward religion is so much 
less prevalent. I am inclined to think that 
Friends in some places have hardly realized, 
that as a grain of wheat, except it fall into 
the ground and die, abides alone, and is un- 
fruitful, so unless there is real convincement, 
there is not a filling up of the ranks in right- 
eousness; and also, let us remember, that there 
is first the blade then the ear, after that the 
full corn in the ear. 

[t appears to me that there must be much 
labor in the Lord’s vineyard, for those grown 
in the Truth to be engaged in under the direc- 
tion of the great Husbandman, to help forward 
and to encourage the growth of the blades, 
and the little tender plants, not by bringing 
them to a head before the time, but all in the 
Lord’s time and way. 

If we are real believers in the universality 
of the Light, Grace or Spirit of Christ, we 
shall surely have to witness for it in some 
way or other to our children and other tender 
ones. Some may think that if they live con- 
sistently as Friends, their example would go a 
long way, but even that should be alive; I 
may seea plant or a tree quite large and right 
to look at, in a winter season, but the great 
question is, ‘‘Is it alive?’’ Now those who 
have come to anything though the life, know 
that there was some life even before anything 
appeared; so it is with many others, the life 
in these needs cherishing, and surely this is 
work for the fathers and mothers in the church; 
we can do nothing of ourselves in the spiritual 
life, only through Christ, who loves us, and 
gave himself for us that we might live—there 
is no lack in Him—we are nothing, He is all. 

As George Fox put it, we should hold our 
meetings in the power of God, and reach to 
the good in all; he was not forward to draw 
the people to himself, nor to the things he 
had come to, but he labored hard to touch 
the witness for truth in them and to bring 
them to their true teacher; he knew there was 
nothing real in religi n, but that which was 
produced by conviction through the spirit of 
Christ. 

If the Jews instead of keeping the law of 
Moses, even more rigidly than the law was 
given, had striven to seek the Word which 
gave the law, and the Word which enabled the 
prophets to prophesy they would have known 
Christ; so we, if we live in our principles, 
shall be able to own that which is of Christ 
in others, and in our measures be burning and 
shining lights, and the truth will spread. 

I believe the chief cause of the shattering 
and scattering in our Society was the large 
amount of lifeless formality, and that the 
remedy will be individual faithfulness to in- 
ward conviction by the spirit of Christ. I 
believe those meetings professing to be Friends 
which have paid pastors or even pre-arrange- 
ments, whatever Yearly Meeting it is, if they 
continue in those things will, in time, not be 
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turned quietly round and said ‘‘I am.’’ Thet 
J. let flow the turrent of his protest agaist 
the land system in England, to all which & 
Edmund listened with close attention, saying 
j often, “You are right—you are quite right.” 
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considered Friends at all; but those who Then 
to the original mode of worship, and becom, § fila? 
alive, by following inward conviction } aod 
Spirit of Christ, will in time be brought togeth § m4 
to be one people; let us then encourage oy inal 
children, those young and tender, and om § Wt! 
another also, and so much the more as we gg desir 
the day of the spread and increase of the trot § 0 
approaching. Let us keep to our principle, § pe’ 
to the love of God, and love one towards ap. § gt 
other, that the walls of Jerusalem may again § Wo" 
be rebuilt, and Zion become an excellency in § ins! 
the earth, even the full, primitive Christiay ered 
religion of Christ within, the hope of glory, § of ! 
With love, your friend, Lond 
JESSE DARBysuipg, §§ t00 
FRITCHLEY, Derby, England, Twelfth Month, 1906, Lad) 
For * THE FRIEND.” bont 
Letters from Abroad. ¢ 
BY ELIZABETH KITE. velli 
Paris, Sixth Month 16th, 1905, whe 
It was on board the steamer going from M 
Marseilles to Algiers that we met Sir Edmu § ! 
Verney. The boat was tossing and pitching boat 
terribly, and only some half-dozen passengers who 
undertook to go through the form of taking Im 
dinner. J. and | were the only ones of ow of 
party present. At the other end of the table and 
a large, unissuming and benevolent looking let 
Englishman with white hair and smooth face, “ 
sat talking with a young man across the table, 
The topic seemed to be in relation to English ve 
landowners, and at once J. became interested, ’ 
You know how actively interested he is in th ° 
question of the distribution of land. The great ; 
problem of the unemployed in England occupies 2 
most of his time. Last winter, in Lona ° 
alone there were five hundred thousand unen § ° 
ployed, perhaps more. He is one of those ine 
who think the solution lies in bringing the mas J“ 
of the people back to the land. He is not F 
simply a theorist, but is putting his ideas into bh 
practice in several places in England. He fll 
has prevailed upon several London wards to | 
accept his offer of the free use for a term of re 
years of several large farms which he owns, to - 
put upon them colonies of men taken from th 
the workhouse. His idea is to give the gov- W 
ernment an object lesson in what can be done = 
towards re-establishing self respect and a je 
wholesome moral and mental atmosphere among ee 
men of the most degraded class by giving them fa 
decent food, a clean house, and plenty of work W 
in contact with mother earth. In one colony 
he has over a hundred men, in another five : 
hundred, and others are starting. The result f 
is certainly more than any one could have er . 
pected. He is constantly interviewing leading d 
men connected with the government, and twice | 
a brother of Balfour, the Prime Minister ba I 
been down with him to inspect the colonies . 
But this is a digression. To return to th : 
dinner table and Sir Edmund Verney—velj : 
soon it became apparent that the gentlemal ' 
in question was talking about his own lami. : 
Then J. began to wax hot and finally turnel 
the tide of conversation toward himself 
saying bluntly, ‘‘So you’re one of those bloated 
English landowners, are you?’’ Sir Edmul 
| 
| 
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hen he went on to tell us that he owned four | is librarian. It would be tedious if I were to| to Lady Verney to have us know so well the 

















































































































































“a rilages and I have forgotten how many thous- | go into the details of the difficulties which} history of the place, and it was with great 
ny the acres of land. He said, ‘‘Perhaps I am | such a landowner has in doing what he wishes | delight that she showed us the house in detail 
gether doing the best thing for my people and I} with his own property. This English system | afterwards, while J. went off with Sir Edmund 

ull be very glad to learn of you or any one, | of entailing, while it certainly has some great |to interview the gardeners and other work- 


gt this I can say, that both my wife and 1} advantages, such as keeping intact the great} people of the estate. 1 have forgotten to 
































ol jsire above everything else in this world to | family possessions and making possible such a | say that Florence Nightingale is an own aunt 
» truth jo the best possible thing we can by our peo- place for instance as Claydon House, has most | of Sir Edmunid—his mother’s sister. A suite 
cipleg je.” He called our attention to the suit of | serious disadvantages. The property reallyis|of rooms on the second floor belongs to her. 
ds an. gray cloth he wore which he said had been spun, | in the hands of trustees for the son, who will|She is now a great invalid, but has spent 
‘again woven and made in one of the villages. _Dur-|be Sir Harry Verney in course of time — | much of her time at Claydon House. 
ney in ing the course of the conversation we discov- | nothing can be done to curtail the estate. Sir} We passed from one great hall to another, 
ristign ered that one of our intimate friends, a woman | Edmund explained how it was impossible for} all hanging full of portraits, each with its 
glory of remarkable ability and employed by the| him to use certain money derived from the | histories and books Such priceless treasures! 
B {ondon County Council in all sorts of educa-| estate to build the libraries. They managed | But 1 must not forget the museum room. Why 
RE, tional ways, Was an intimate friend of his and | it in this way. They could add more cottages, | is it, 1 have often wondered, that one 
05. lady Verney’s. This of course made a fresh|so they built two, and roofed over the inter-|so utterly weary in wandering thro 
bond. All through Africa we kept running | vening space. the most wonderful museums of 
— yeross them. For he was not alone—his only It is said that twenty Italians for twenty | At the British Museum, where I h 
son and heir, just finished at Oxford, was tra-| years were beautifying the house. The splen-| opportunity of studying everyt! 
yelling with him. We saw them last at Tunis, | did central stairway and hall is all of the finest} do one thing—walk straight 
1905, fg when they left for Egypt and the Holy Land. | mosaic, with delicate balustrade and mural} marble rooms and sit down ors 
frea Well, a few weeks ago came an invitation | decorations. This stairway is never used ex- those marbles, whose mere frag 
muni to go down to Claydon House, the ancestral | cept, as Lady Verney told us, when all the] instinct still with the glorious life of L.e very 
ching home of the Verney’s; as ‘‘the young lady world is in evening slippers. It was the great | greatest people of antiquity. All else there, 
gers who was travelling with you,’’ was included, pride of the late Sir Harry—Sir Edmund’s in spite of its marvellous value and interest, 
aking @ | 88 only too thankfu! for this opportunity | father— and we were told how he had once as} simply sinks into insignificance. So at the 
rp of visiting one of England’s most interesting | a guest a dear old preacher of whom he was | Louvre, there are half a dozen things that 
table and historic homes. In the meantime we had | very fond and who was lame. After having draw me over and over again, but as a whole, 
oking learned from our mutual friend nituch about been shown to his room by the proper stairs, | there is a sense of unutterable weariness comes 
face, our to-be host and hostess. Sir Harry was waiting for him below, when he} over me at the very name of a museum. At 
table Sir Edmund Verney is considered one of the | discovered him starting down the highly pol-|Claydon House | felt none of that ennui to 
nglish model great landlords of England. Lady ished inlaid steps of the grand staircase, | which | am used in such places. The reason 
ested, Verney is the daughter of a viceroy of India, | grasping with all his might to the delicate iron] was evident. Here every article was in its 
in the so that she was brought up in vice-regal state. | lacework of the railing. ‘‘Oh,’’ cried Sir | place—was thrilling with vital interest in its 
She is, however, as simple and unassuming in| Harry, ‘‘those steps are not safe, you are sure} relation to life either of the present or the 





past. In the countless treasures of great 
world centering collections that human touch 
is lost. Only where there is relation to some 
world towering personality, or to some supreme 
expression of human genius do we seem to come 


to slip—take the stairs just a few steps 
beyond.’’ ‘‘Never mind, Sir Harry,’’ cried 
the old man, ‘‘l’ve good stout nails in my 
boots,’’ and so down he came. 

But 1 am anticipating. From the inspection 


every way as her husband, though possessed 
of an exquisite charm and grace that can come 
only from centuries of culture and high breed- 
ing. She is moreover quite an authoress— 
and among other things has written in four 











te stately volumes the ‘‘Memoirs of the Verney} of the villages we were taken to what Sir] in contact with the great life current and feel 
5 fale Family.’” These of course we got from the} Edmund called ‘‘The Emerald Cottage.’’ It]its thrill. Here at Claydon House were case 
He library and read before our visit. They were | was anew one, which he had just had built for} after case of rich and costly robes worn by 






filled with illustrations of Claydon House and | his head steward. The man had lived with|the people whose portraits were hanging in 






’ : park and villages as well as with reproductions | the family for thirty years and as the anni-| the great hall below, whose bodies lie in the 
“at of the famous family portraits— which we |versary came round they felt like doing some-| quiet church just outside, and whose very 
from were to see. The work had been begun by | thing for him, so they decided to build him a| heart-beats they left recorded in the letters 





which they wrote to one another and which 
seem still throbbing with life. Here was the 
very suit of pale grey satin worn by the first 
Sir Edmund at the marriage of the unfortunate 
Charles I. How bright everything looked then! 
What dark, dark days were ahead for all of 
them! It is no wonder that the younger 
generations in these Old World communities 
grow up with an innate sense of respect for 
the past and for their parents and elders gen- 
erally. Think of spending all one’s days in 
such surroundings. It is only in a country 
like America, where a thing that is built one 
year may be pulled down the next, that age 
and past usefulness count for very little. 


house. The money was not easy to get, so 
Lady Verney decided to sell a very valuable 
emerald which she possessed to beautify the 
place if Sir Edmund would attend to the main 
building expense. 

We were taken over it by the very obliging 
wife of the steward, who was evidenty very 
proud of her home, and it was one of the most 
artistic and convenient homes I was ever in. 
Every room was beautiful, although very sim- 
ple. There were large fireplaces with seats 
and cosy corners and all sorts of convenient 
and attractive cuntrivances. The woodwork 
was all green, in keeping with the name of 
the cottage. At last we drove up to the 


the late Lady Verney, mother of Sir Edmund. 
When she came a bride to Claydon House she 
was interested in prying round into unused 
corners, and succeeded in bringing to light 
very many letters, written by members of the 
family to one another since the time of the 
Wars of the Roses. Many of the old family 
portraits were rescued from destruction in 
outhouses and unused rooms, where one was 
found nailed over a rat hole. Before the work 
was half completed Lady Verney died, but her 
daughter-in-law has carried out her design. 
On the day appointed we went down from 
London about thirty miles, and as we alighted 
at the station Sir Edmund was waiting for 





















the : ; . ; 
= Us. We were ushered into a carriage on| House, and after passing through several| Everything there tends away from the past 
an which was a very modest showing of the family | apartments were ushered into the grand salon| toward the future. Only the young have a 
and arms. It was raining so we had to be closed | where Lady Verney was awaiting us. She re-| real chance in the world of struggle there. I 






suppose the real point of balance lies some- 
where between the two extremes—but how- 
ever it is, certainly the young American of 
to-day, speaking in a broad, general way, 
suffers nothing so much as in that general 
lack of reverence, which is so characteristic. 
This touches upon the vital and fundamental 
necessity of the human soul. It has to do 
with the very groundwork of faith and religion 


ceived us with the utmost cordiality, and after 
being shown to a room to put ourselves to 
rights, we were taken out to lunch. The 
dining-room was hung with portraits, which 
we knew very well from the books, and in 
front stretched the beautiful park, and close 
to the house was the church edifice in which 
most of those whose portraits adorned the 
walls, lie buried. It was of course a pleasure 


in; still we had a very good view of his 
lordly acres. We were taken from one village 
to another, Sir Edmund explaining his way 
of helping the people to higher living and 
widened interests, by helping them help them- 
selves. Among the four villages he has in- 
stituted three libraries, with many improve- 
ments, tending to the permanent good of the 
people. In each library one of his daughters 
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and therefore becomes a matter of the most 
supreme moment. 

It was most interesting to hear about all 
they do, Sir Edmund and Lady Verney, to in- 
terest and help their people. Certain days 
in the year the House is thrown open to all 
the villagers, and they have beautiful enter- 
tainments for them. Lady Verney says their 
great difficulty is in the class distinctions that 
exist among the masses of the people. For 
instance, the farmer’s wife, no matter how 
hard she has to work, looks down upon a 
teacher. (Very strange, but country school 
teachers have no standing whatever). And 
then again the teachers, when she invites 
them to the house are not nice to her ser- 
vants, who are all most respectable and most 
carefully cared for by their mistress. Tea 
was served in the great hall for us before we 
left. We did not meet the daughters, who 
were all from home. One is married. The 
son came back from Oxford just as we were 
leaving. He had had some examination that 
day. We felt as we drove away that we had 
had one of the most vitally interesting his- 
tory lessons that it has ever been our fortune 
to receive. 

And now I am in Paris. [| have come to 
this little hotel in a quiet street, just off the 
Place de la Madeleine, and am waiting until 
they can take me in at my old home—for to 
be in Paris without being there does not seem 
like Paris at all. I am simply loitering this 
week, sauntering about the parks and crowded 
boulevards, getting into the life and thought 
before I commence work on the language in 
earnest. I don’t know how long | shall stay. 
M. will join me later. I am hoping to make 
great progress in fluency and correctness of 
expression. I shall have the opportunity of 
much talking. Mademoiselle, who at eighty- 
’ five is as full of life and vivacity as any young 
person I know, is going to devote a great deal 
of time tome. She says we will talk together 
night and day, and if there was anything be- 
sides we would talk then, but since there isn’t 
we shall have to be contented. I can give 
you no idea how happy it makes me feel just 
to be in Paris. It is only the people who know 
the French superficially who think them only 
light and gay. They certainly are bright and 
cheerful, but it is because they are at heart so 
serious, because they face life so squarely 
and sincerely that they can afford to be cheer- 
ful. Ido not say they are all saints—not by 
any means—but where there are great heights 
there must of necessity be great depths. There 
are those who prefer the broad expanse of 
level plain to the sublimity of the mountain 
regions. For myself | always preferred the 
mountains. 

BEING justified freely by his grace through 
the redemption that is in Christ Jesus; whom 
God hath set forth to be a propitiation through 
faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness 
for the remission of sins that are past, through 
the forbearance of God, to declare at this time 
his righteousness; that He might be just and 
the justifier of Him that believeth in Jesus.— 
Paul. 

THE true Friend is emphatically committed 
to a life of conscious relation to the Divine— 
Joan Mary Fry. 








THE FRIEND. 


My child is lying on my knees; 
The signs of heaven she reads; 
My face is all the heaven she sees, 

Is all the heaven she needs. 


And she is well, yea, bathed in bliss, 
If heaven is in my face— 

Behind it all is tenderness 
And truthfulness and grace. 


I mean her well so earnestly, 
Unchanging in changing mood; 

My life would go without a sigh 
To bring her something good. 


I also am a child, and I 
Am ignorant and weak; 

I gaze upon the starry sky, 
And then I must not speak. 


For all behind the starry sky, 
Behind the world so broad, 

Behind men’s hearts and souls doth lie 
The Infinite of God. 


Aye, true to her, though troubled sore, 
I cannot choose but be; 

Thou who art peace forevermore 
Art very true to me. 


If I am low and sinful, bring 
More love where need is rife; 
Thou knowest what an awful thing 
It is to be a life. 


Hast thou not wisdom to enwrap 
My waywardness about, 

In doubting safety on the lap 
Of love that knows no doubt? 


Lo! Lord, I sit in thy wide space, 
My child upon my knee; 
She looketh up into my face, 
And I look up to thee. 
—GEORGE MACDONALD. 


Waymarks in a Spiritual Diary. 

The baptism of the spirit refresheth the 
dry and thirsty ground. (1899). 

Thou wilt never be a garrulous speaker. 
Do not be afraid of being called a fool. (Fifth 
Month 15th, 1901). 

Another turning point in thy career ap- 
proaches, another scene of stirring action. 
‘‘What! another straining of the nerves?’’ 
No—fellowship with God is peace, tranquillity 
—not anguish. Alone thou wilt stand, Je- 
hovah thy inspiration, Jehovah thy strength. 
(Ninth Month 5th, 1901). 

Listen to the voice of wisdom— the cool 
and passionless, that which the wheel of time 
will bring to the front. Thou will not die— 
thy ailments will disappear. To [this people] 
thou hast a message. Seclusion is past, look 
for immediate action. (Tenth Month lst, 
1901). 

These silent gatherings, these patient 
waitings, these uplifted souls expectant of 
the Comforter, draw into a unity of fellowship 
those outside of the organization. (Eleventh 
Month, 1901). 

It is this influx of Divine life which is stir- 
ring human consciousness all over the world, 
breaking up hoary customs and starting man 
towards righteousness. 

The home we first knew on this beautiful earth, 
The friends of our childhood, the place of our birth, 
In the heart's inner chamber sung always will be, 
As the shell ever sings of its home in the sea! 
—Frances Dana Gage. 
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Training in Good Manners, » hom 

(A paper read before the Educational Association of pighes 
Friends, Philadelphia.) pimsel! 

In William Penn’s Testimony Concern; gderat 
George Fox we have a noble picture of th a att 
true Christian gentleman. Mighty as Was the fective 
protest George Fox had to make against wicked. Bvel 
ness and insincerity in high places, a may & courte 
“‘not of high degree, or elegant speech, op § of chi 
learned after the ways of the world,’’ he was | “Plea! 


yet ‘‘civil beyond all forms of breeding in hig § ne,” 


behavior.”” Many illustrations of this cay § He co 
be seen in his journal, for while his peculiar § kind 
mission obliged him to speak words hard to § silenc 
be endured, and to avoid the hollow convey. § a we 
tionalities of the day, his dignity and self. brush 
restraint are everywhere apparent. His fre. § apolo{ 
quent salutation to his unjust judges, ‘‘Peace § modul 
be amongst you,’’ shows that though he would & Yes, ' 
not lift his hat, he did not fail in courteous § selves 
greeting. | am 

In William Penn himself we have a polished § or 2 
gentleman and a true Uhristian. With thege & sgn, 
fine examples, Quaker manners should be like § than 
pure gold, good through and through, capable Th 
of fine polish, and passing current all the § pecia 
world over. are ¢ 

To judge not by the outward appearance, to § dren, 
regard all men, and women as equal before § respe 
God, to be sincere and to avoid shams, thege § while 
are foundation principles which every true & then, 


Friend does not fail to impart to his family, § A 
It is not strange that in dwelling on their 
great importance, we should sometimes fail 
to appreciate the full value of the smaller 
courtesies of life, and, in our reverence for 
truth, should forget that truth allied to beauty 
is at once more powerful and more attractive, 

In the education of our children it is neces 
sary to consider many things. First must 
come the development of their spiritual, moral, 
and intellectual qualities, as we all agree 
Next comes the pressing question, what will 
best fit them to enjoy life and to provide for 
its necessities? Here is where manners come 
in, and while perhaps not of so great import 
ance in our preparation for the next world, 
they are certainly a valuable and powerful 
factor in this one. 

If, in the education of our children, we cap 
to Quaker sincerity add grace and courtesy 
of manner, we shall have indeed given them 
a talisman which will open all doors, and be 
at once a power and a protection. If we 
could but make the young understand how 
delightful friendships and business succes 
depend on good manners, they would be alert 
to acquire them; but, alas, it is rarely that 
the yourg fully comprehend what their educa 
tion is for, until the training time is passed, 
and they begin to control their own lives. 

Often have I seen a youth slouching along, 
rude and untidy, and thought to myself that 
if it were possible to make him realize the 
actual worth of good manners in dollars and 
cents, as well as their influence over the atti- 
tude which the whole world holds towards 
him, how quickly he would strive to mend his 
ways! We who are interested in his training 
do know the value of these things, therefore 
the discussion of the subject, even in some of 
its minor details, is not unworthy a company 
such as this. Children learn first, fastest and 
best, by imitation. Therefore, first of all, 
we must begin with our own manners. Givel 
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, home where courtesy is 
highest to the lowest, and where the child 
jimself receives his due share of polite con- 
gderation, and we may be sure that in such 
sp atmosphere, he will receive the most ef- 
fetive training. 

Bven in a pleasant, careful home, the smaller 
qurtesies are often omitted in the treatment 
of children. We sometimes forget to say 
“Please”? and ‘‘Thank thee,’’ and ‘‘Excuse 
ne,” in our dealings with the restless boy. 
He comes late to breakfast and we omit the 
sind morning greeting, and meet him with 
silence or reproaches. He stands in our path 
a3 we hastily pass through the door, and we 
brush him rudely away, without a word of 
apology. Our tones are not always courteously 
modulated when we ask him to stop whistling. 
Yes, we poor parents must strive to be our- 


practiced from the | Confucius, ‘‘Eat at your table as you would 


‘ment this law, never intrudes the orders of 


THE FRIEND. 


eat at the table of the king,” and adds, ‘‘It 
is an excellent custom of the Quakers, if only 
for a school of manners, the silent prayer be- 
fore meals. It has the effect to stop mirth, 
and introduce a moment of reflection. After 
the pause, all resume their intercourse from 
a vantage ground. What a check to the vio- 
lent manners which come sometimes to the 
table — of wrath, and whining, and heat in 
trifles.”’ 

He says again, ‘‘The law of the table is 
beauty, a respect to the common soul of all 
the guests. Everything is unseasonable which 
is private to two or three or any portion of 
the company. Tact never violates for a mo- 


the house, the vices of the absent, or a taritf 
of expenses, or professional privacies; as 


the briny deeps. 
and peace. 


gives what we would have our children be. | we say, never ‘talk shop’ before company.’’ 
|am very sure that they are very critical of | If we can mzintain this atmosphere at the 
wr manners, and, although they may give no | table, and at the same time see, with all sweet- 
ign, are less lenient with our weaknesses | ness, that John and Mary are properly dealing 





than we are with theirs. 


The frequent entertainment of visitors, es- | well indeed. 


pecially of those dear people whose manners 
are courteous and sympathetic towards chil- 
dren, and who win both their love and their 
respect, is a valuable factor in their training, 
hile a rude and unmannerly visitor, now and 
then, may be a really effective warning. 

A feeling of hospitality {o the stranger, 
reverence for the aged, and helpfulness toward 
the weak, should be carefully cultivated. 
Pault-finding and public rebuke do not help 
toward ease and grace of manner. [raise 
an encouragement or private suggestion and 
counsel are more effective. 

Mary Willard, so rightly called a great 
nother, on being asked toward the close of 
ber life, what she would do differently if she 
were to train her children over again, said, 
| would praise more and blame less.’’ 

On the other hand, there are parents so 
lst in admiration of their children’s words 
and deeds, that they actually train them in 
vanity and egotism. The atrocious manners 
ofthese children are but the result of paternal 
pride. 

Other parents employ sarcasm and ridicule, 
but these are hardening and no child can draw 
sweetness and grace from such a source. It 
is the honest, awkward, shy child, slow of 
speech and clumsy of foot, who often annoys 
his parent the most, but is the least to blame. 
He should be treated with tact and considera- 
tion. Love_and encouragment should be his 
portion, and all the social experience that is 
Possible to get for him. 

In all training in manners, we should be 
more positive than negative. It is more im- 
portant to know what to do than what not 
to do. 

Table manners are in truth the most difficult 
toinculcate. How to teach the small details 
of the knife, fork and spoon without ‘‘nag- 
ging” is such a problem, that the mother 
tho accomplishes it deserves admiration. If 
fer an exaggerated application of line upon 
line and precept upon precept appears to be 
hecessary, it is here. Mothers who supervise 
their children’s meals carefully, from the first 
moment they grasp a spoon, will, I think, 
succeed with the least friction. 

Emerson in his.essay on social aims, quotes 
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with the food set before them, we shall do 


More, much more, might be said on this 
subject, yet possibly | have not said, and can 
not say any thing new. What this discussion 
can accomplish is only to give an ‘‘arrest of 
thought.’’ We do well to turn from matters 
that may seem of greater weight and more 
pressing, and to dwell for a time on the 
amenities of life. We may remember that 
the handing of a cup of cold water is not 
overlooked by Him whom we desire to serve, 
and that an example of gentle courtesy and 
consideration was ever set us by the Master. 

Let it then be our ambition to make a gen- 
erous hospitality, a gracious courtesy, and a 
quiet consideration for others, the atmosphere 
of our homes, and by example, encouragement 
and admonition which is in itself courteous 
and restrained, endeavor to lead our children 
to those manners which will enable them to 
win friends, work with others, and to ‘‘adorn 
| the doctrines’’ with what Emerson calls ‘‘the 
fine garment of behavior.”’ 

ReBeccA N. TAYLOR. 


—_—s=—_ 


A ‘Hidden Fountain. 


It is stated that one of the hottest regions 
on the earth is along the Persian Gulf, where 
little or no rain falls. At Hahrein the arid 
shore has no fresh water, yet a comparatively 
numerous population contrive to live there, 
thanks to the copious springs which break 
forth from the bottom of the sea. The fresh 
water is got by diving. The diver, sitting in 
his beat, winds a great goatskin bag around 
his left arm, the hand grasping its mouth ; 
then takes in his right hand a heavy stone, to 
which is attached a strong line, and thus 
equipped he plunges in and quickly reaches 
the bottom. Instantly opening the bag over 
the strong jet of water, he springs up the as- 
cending current, at the same time closing the 
bag, and is helped aboard. The stone is then 
hauled up, and the diver, after taking breath, 
plunges again. The source of the.copious 
submarine springs is thought to be in the green 
hills of Osman, some five or six hundred miles 
distant. 


as these springs over which the salt waves 
The Christian in this world, 


| There are other fountains as deeply hidden 


‘ roll continually. 






surrounded by arid wastes and bitter waters, 
has yet a secret source from which his wants 
may be supplied. 
neath earth’s toil and storm and bitterness, 
and find that fount Divine, a well of water 
springing up to everlasting life, which Christ 
implants in each believing heart. 
to acquaint himself with God, and partaking 
of the Divine fulness, he receives a joy which 
the world has never known. 
streams in the desert, crystal waters amid 


He has but to go down be- 


He has.but 


To him there are 


burning sands, and gushing fountains even in 
Others wonder at his joy 
They have not learned the secrets 
of his gladness nor the hidings of his power. 
—H. L. Hastings. 





Certificate Granted to William Penn on Coming 
to America. 


From our Monthly Meeting held at Horsham the 
14th of 5th Mo. 1699, Old England. 


To the Church of Christ in Pennsylvania, and 
to all the faithfu) friends and brethren unto 
whom this may come. 

In the covenant of life and fellowship of 
the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, and in 
the unity of the one eternal Spirit of our God, 
we dearly salute you, most earnestly desir- 
ing your everlasting prosperity in the blessed 
truth. Now dear Friends and brethren, whereas 
our worthy friend and elder, Wm. Penn, did 
acquaint our men’s Monthly Meeting with his 
intended voyage into his province of Pennsyl- 
vania, and athough we are right sensible that 
he needeth no recommendation from us, to 
pass into his own country, yet at his request 
and for the good of others’ sake that God has 
established in his church and amongst us, bis 
people, and for the sincere love we bear our 
well esteemed friend, we could do no less than 
give this small token of our unity and commu- 
nion with him as a testimony for him and his 
service in the church of Christ, wherein he has 
been a worthy and a blessed instrument in the 
hand of the Lord, both in his ministry and con- 
versation, and hath always sought the pros- 
perity of the blessed truth, peace and concord 
in the church of Christ, and hath walked 
among us in all humility, godly sincerity and 
true brotherly love, to our great refreshment, 
and comfort, who hath with much labor and 
travail on all occasions endeavored in the de- 
fence of Truth against its opposers, and the 
preservation of true unity and good order in 
the church. So in the unity of the one eternal 
Spirit, which is the bond of true Peace, we take 
our leave of him with earnest breathings and 
supplications to the great God, whom the wind 
and seas obey, that He would mercifully be 
pleased to go along with him and conduct him 
by the angel of his divine presence to his de- 
sired port, and preserve him to the end of his 
days, and that in the end he may receive an 
immortal crown, and be bound up in the bundle 
of life amongst them who have turned many 
to righteousness, who shine as the sun in the 
firmament of God’s eternal power, forever and 
ever —Amen! 

Signed in the behalf and by the appointment 
of the said meeting by Richard Hayllar, Resta 
Fattwing, Daniel Hayllar, John Shaw, Sr., 
William Garton, Thomas Snashbld, Thomas 
Rowland, Walter Constable, John Greenwood, 
Hugh Paison, Isaac Paison, John Shaw, Samuel 
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Cully, Peter Johan, Abraham Jones, Benjamin The Wastefulness of War, 


Hayllar, Richard Gates, Thomas Humphrey, . ‘ 
Thomas Lellington, Benjamin Martin, John éumuaaneee seldon ta "ih 


Shaw, Jr. heard than that which fell from the lips of bat th 
Nathan Strauss, the New York philanthropist, 
on the occasion of a recent address delivers 
at the unveiling of a monument erected jy pit 
memory of Union soldiers of Hebrew faith, [st 
“War is only a legal murder,’’ said ¥, & ftise 
Strauss, ‘‘ and while we honor the dead mar. Wh 
tyrs we should protest as civilized men againg § When 
their death and the continuation of a whol @  ®! 
sale slaughter which still disgraces the earth, § 





































visited the abodes of poverty and disease, and 
finding her limited means inadequate to the 
relief which she thought needful, was earnest 
and successful in pleading the cause of the 
afflicted, with her more affluent friends and 
neighbors. It was her disposition, as much 
as possible, to conceal from others the reli- 
gious exercises which she passed through. 
She also felt that, though she had been en- 
abled by the power of the Lord to yield her- 
self to his service, constant watchfulness and 
frequent self-examination were needful. 

In times of sulemn retirement before Him, 
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Selected for“THE FRIEND.” 
Ann Dymond. 


Ann Dymond was born in the Second Month 
1768. She was the eldest daughter of George 
ana Ann Dymond, who were many years elders, 
in good esteem, of the particular meeting of 
Exeter, England. They were conscientiously 
concerned to bring up their children in a 


manner consistent with our Christian profes-| it appears from her own memorandums, she Our common sense refuses to allow me Unt 
sion, manifesting, by the tenor of their lives| was often enabled to pour out her soul in settle quarrels with knives and pistols ™ And t 
and by their counsel, that they were much | fervent supplication and to pray for the con- , onkiet Ist 


common sense of humanity should forbid 
nations settling quarrels with cannon an 
dynamite, which ruin homes and make father. 
less children. I protest in the name of th ™ 1 
mothers of the world against the needleg @ of Ir 
shedding of the blood of their sons. How the ¢ 
can we call ourselves civilized when we spend {ey 
unlimited millions for organized military mor. § the” 
der and grudge the money that would save the het 
health of the nation and the lives of millions & sip, 
of children? The United States proposes to § tbeit 
spend $200,000,000 every year, and perhaps ‘tis 

more, for battleships. Think of what that Sait! 
sum would accomplish if devoted to the health 
of humanity and not to murder. Such asm Here 
would wipe out consumption, which is more Youg 
deadly than any war, and which costs th ™ mals 
United States 200,000 lives every year. Such ets 
a sum would save every year the lives of hu» } 
dreds of thousands of children who die because jj i2 th 
their dwellings are filthy, their food impure, a lai 
their bodies neglected.”’ Wooe 


: SES Sing TRE en's | 
ON THE PROPER USE OF THE BIBLE.—Th § befor 


Bible is not a chart, for a chart definitely 
maps out the channel and is accurate ast 
particulars. It is rather like the mariner's 
compass. This points to the north, and # 
does the Bible point to Christ and his will 
Yet the compass has aberrations. At som 
places on the earth’s surface it is more a 
curate than at other places. These aberration 
have to be corrected. So at times we must 
correct our impressions of the Bible; other 
wise the story of Abraham and Isaac woul 
teach human sacrifices, Samuel and Agag woul 
teach murder. But corrected by the lightof 
Christ the one teaches surrender to God ani 
the other obedience. 

Again, the compass may point in the wrong 
direction, because iron in the ship may cal 
the needle to swerve. So the Bible, becaus 
of our preconceptions and prejudices may seél 
to point us in ways very different from th 
rule of Christ. So far as possible we musth 
ready to lay aside these things that caus 
aberrations. 

In order to be of use the compass mustle 
where we can see it, and sailors arrange ft 
a light to be shining upon it at night. § 
must we have the light of the Spirit of Udi 
shining upon the Bible so that we may rel 
it aright. 


more solicitous that their tender charge 
should obtain an inheritance in the Truth as 
it is in Jesus, than that they might acquire 
the perishable riches of this world. 

Ann Dymond was early favored with the 
visitations of divine love; and she thus in- 
structively describes the state of her mind at 
that period of life: “My beloved parents were 
often concerned to advise and reprove me, 
and to give me good counsel; which, though 
to appearance it had little or no effect at the 
time, has undoubtedly been blessed to me; for 
which I desire to be humbly thankful to the 
great Dispenser of all good. His witness, 
placed in the secret of my heart, even in 
these my very young years, was often striv- 
ing with me, so that at seasons | was made 
sincerely desirous of altering my course; but 
as often the enemy prevailed by dissuading 
me.. [can remember many a hard struggle 
in my tender mind, even when I scarcely 
knew what it meant. Thus did my heavenly 
Parent condescend to visit me by the instir- 
rings of his good Spirit, although I knew Him 
not. Oh, wonderful condescension, indeed! 
My soul now bows in reverent gratitude for 
these his unmerited favors.”’ 

For a time she resisted these heavenly 
calls, and gave way to a levity of disposition, 
which opposed her entering into that narrow 
path, which in mercy had been clearly opened 
to her view, as the only one that led to peace. 
But it pleased the Almighty still to follow her 
with his reproofs. 

There was a long and severe conflict be- 
tween the convictions of divine grace and the 
strong propensities of the natural will; yet it 
was joyfully evident, to some who felt an 
interest in her religious welfare, that the pure 
principle of light and life was gradually rising 
into dominion in her soul. Thus she was pre- 
pared for the important work of the ministry, 
her first appearance in which service was 
about the twenty-fifth year of her age; and as 
from time to time she submitted to the hum- 
bling power of the cross of Christ, she became 
an able minister of the gospel. 

She was, at different times, engaged to 
visit the meetings of her friends at a distance 
from home, and also to appoint them for those 
of other religious societies. 

Though the chief concern of our departed 
friend for others was that, through the dis- 
coveries of divine grace, inwardly manifested, 
and a full submission to its sanctifying opera- 
tions, they might be turned from darkness to 
light, and from the power of Satan unto God, 
yet she deeply felt for those who were strug- 
gling with outward trials. She frequently 


tinuance of his help, and for preservation 
from the snares of the enemy. 

Her last public religious labors were in 
meetings which she app inted in some villages 
adjoining to Exeter, and in that her native 
city, to which the inhabitants were succes- 
sively invited. In this arduous undertaking, 
it appeared to be her sincere desire to be 
preserved from having any confidence in the 
flesh, and to depend alone on holy help. This 
was graciously afforded from time to time, so 
that she was enabled to advocate the great 
truths of the Christian religion by which we, 
as a religious Society, are distinguished. 

In the Sixth Month of the year 1816, she 
informed her friends of an apprehension of 
duty, which she had for several years felt, to 
visit Friends in some of the eastern counties. 
Sut it pleased Him whose wisdom is unsearch- 
able, to accept the resignation of her will. 
On the 28th of the Sixth Month, a fit, 
supposed to be apoplectic, put a sudden 
period to her existence; and thus she was, 
as in a moment of time, released from further 
conflict, and from further service in the mili- 
tant Church; and permitted, as we have good 
ground to believe, to join the Church tri- 
umphant in heaven. 

“Be ve also ready, for in such an hour as 
ye think not the Son of man cometh.’’ 


—____~»~» — 



































** THIS morning’’ says Edna Lyall, a ‘‘church 
woman,”’ “‘I went to a Quakers’ meeting. It 
was very good and most restful, but even more 
silent than the most I have been to. It is 
certainly curious that in the peaceful atmos- 
phere of a Friends’ meeting, wandering 
thoughts don’t come at all in the same way as 
at other times.” 

‘* Somehow to pledge one’s self to any set 
time in things connected with religion has al- 
ways been impossible tome. Soon such things 
tend to grow formal and lifeless, and suggest 
rosaries and mechanical prayer-mills. Besides 
it seems to me a wrong system. Fancy bind- 
ing oneself to talk for a set time to one’s 
father, or to read his letters for so long each 
day! As long as we never lose touch—never 
let other things crowd out what should be 
nearest, I cannot see that the time element 
need come in. . . One thing I have come to 
believe in very much since studying Quaker life, 
and that is taking some time during the day, 
but with no fixed rule as to time whatever, for 
being absolutely still and waiting for thoughts 
to be given you. Nowadays we all rush about 
so much that we are often half-starved spirit- 
ually. Quiet like this seems to me what we 
all need so badly just now.”’ 
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R. H. THOMAS. 
WEstT FaLmoutH, Eighth Month 28th, 1903. 





Goe not halfe-way to meete a coming sorrowe, 
Butte thankful bee for blessings of to-day, 
And pray that thou mayest blessed bee tomort 
So shalt thou goe with joy upon thy way. 
—Adolphus Got 
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WORTH WHILE. 
qs easy enough to be pleasant 
When life flows along like a song, 
pat the man worth while is the one who will smile 
When everything else goes wrong. 
forthe best of the heart is trouble, 
And it always comes with the years, 
joi the smile that is worth the praise of earth 
Js the smile that comes through tears. 
itis easy enough to be prudent 
When nothing tempts you to stray, 
When without or within no voice of sin 
js luring your soul away. 
ut it’s only a negative virtue 
[atil it is tried by fire; 
4nd the life that is worth the honor of earth 
Js the one that resists desire. 


Barly Friends at Youghal, Ireland. 


The people called Quakers visited the South 
of Ireland A. D. 1655, and were zealous in 
the dissemination of their doctrines, which 
they did with considerable success. Alike in 
the “Steeple-houses’’ (as they styled churches) 
yhen the congregations were engaged in wor- 
sip, and in the public streets they published 
their testimony of Truth. In the beginning of 
this year Elizabeth Fletcher and Elizabeth 
§nith came over from England and landed at 
Dublin, whence they passed into Munster. 
ere their service was great, particularly at 
Youghal, where divers were convinced by their 
ninistry,viz.: Captain James Sicklemore, Rob- 
et Sandham and several others. ‘‘The said 
Blizabeth Fletcher, having declared truths 
inthe market place at Youghal, after she had 
a large and satisfactory meeting. James 
Wood, an independent teacher, opposed wom- 
a's preaching; but she having spoken largely 
before, and particularly among other things, 
of the Lord’s pouring forth of his Spirit upon 
sons and daughters, according to the Prophet 
Joel, and recommended the people to the grace 
of God, was not forward to answer his cavils; 
but James Sicklemore and Edward Laundy took 
up the argument in her behalf, and, in the 
conclusion, Truth prevailed over the opposi- 
tion then raised against it.’’ 

1663.—The first meeting of Friends, or peo- 
ple called Quakers, at Youghal, was settled this 
year in Rober! Sandham’s house. Sandham was 
anative of Woodcutt, near Petworth Co., Sus- 
sx, and in his youth joined himself with the 
Baptists, in whose fellowship he showed such 
wal, traveling up and down on foot with their 
ministers that he obtained the name of Young 
Timothy. In the year 1650 he came from 
England a lieutenant in Col. Saunder’s regi- 
ment of foot, and arrived at Youghal, where, 
in 1655, he was convinced by the preaching 
of Elizabeth Fletcher in the streets. In 1661 
he was imprisoned at Cork for not swearing 
hen summoned to be ona jury, and was fined 
45, for which he had a horse taken from him 
fmore than twice that value. In the year 
1662 he was in great doubt whether he would 
wttle at Cork or Youghal. Cork yielded him 
‘prospect of the greatest advantage as to the 
tiches of the world, but Youghal was the place 
Where it seemed to him he should be most 
“rviceable as a Christian, the meeting there 
being then but small and weak, and upon some 
hte occasion grown weaker, whereas Cork 
Meeting was stronger, having many faithful 

Friends belonging to it; under this considera- 
lion he gave up in faith to dwell in Youghal, 


trusting in God’s Providence as to his worldly 
support. In the year 1663 a meeting was 
settled at his house; but persecution followed, 
a sentinel being set at his door to keep Friends 
out, and their meetings were broken up by 
guards of soldiers, and Matthew Appleyard, 
the governor, commanded him with his family 
to leave the town; but, being a Freeman, he 
asserted his liberty as such, and refused to 
obey the governor’s unjust command. The 
said governor, however, forcibly sent him away 
with a guard of soldiers on foot (not suffering 
him to ride his own horse, though he desired 
it, being under some bodily infirmity), to 
Charleville, a journey of twenty-four miles, 
there to appear before Roger Boyle, Lord 
President of Munster, afterward Earl of Or- 
revy, who, when he had read his accusation, 
finding him charged with nothing except con- 
cerning the law of his God, immediately set 
him at liberty; and he returned to Youghal 
and continued to dwell there, undergoing with 
patience and courage the reproaches and suf- 
ferings that attended him for the exercise of 
a good conscience; and a meeting was con- 
stantly kept at his house while he lived, and 
after his death, at his widow’s, until a meet- 
ing-house was built in that town in 1681. 
Robert Sandham died in 1675, and the Youghal 
Register records his interment at St. Mary’s, 
viz: ‘‘1675, Tenth Month 30, Robert Sandham 
was buried.”’ 

1665.--Edward Laundy, one of the Friends 
of Youghal,who had been convinced by the min- 
istry of Elizabeth Fletcher, went to St. Mary’s 
Church at the time of worship to deliver his 
testimony of Truth before the congregation, 
and was in consequence very roughly handled 
by the people; he was stoned and otherwise 
abused. Edward Laundy’s son, Jeremiah, set- 
tled in London, where he married Martha 
Fisher, of that city, and there died in 1692. 
After his death, his widow made Youghal her 
residence, and became a Friend. 

1673.—The Society of Frienas at Youghal 
purchased of Richard Yeates, merchant, a field 
at top of Windmill Lane for a burying-ground, 
and in 1693 enlarged it by purchasing an ad- 
ditional strip of ground. 

1681.—The Friends at Youghal erected a 
meeting-house on a plot of ground adjoining 
Bean Street. 

1701.—About this period the philanthropic 
William Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania, 
resided on a property of his, Shanagarry Cas- 
tle, Ballycotton, about ten miles from Youghal. 

1739.—John Dobbs, one of the people called 
Quakers, died at Youghal in his eightieth year. 
He was the eldest son of Richard Dobbs, high 
sheriff of the County of Antrim in 1664, from 
whom he was entitled to an estate of 4360 
per annum, which (excepting 410 a year), he 
lost for. conscience’ sake. His mother had 
joined herself with the Friends, and he had 
thus an opportunity of perusing several of 
their books. At the age of nineteen, he at- 
tended one of their meetings at Carrickfergus, 
at which Thomas Dockra, an English Friend, 
was present, and here was so convinced that 
he immediately after united himself in com- 
munion with that people. This was very dis- 
agreeable to his fathér, who endeavored at 
first by persuasion, and then by coercion, to 
bring him off from that way of thinking; but 
in vain, Finally, at his mother’s decease, he 


was obliged te leave his father’s house and go 
to England, where he studied chemistry and 
medicine under Charles Marshall, and when he 
had perfected himself in these studies, he re- 
turned to Ireland and practised at Youghal as 
a physician. Here he married Martha, sister 
of Reuben Fisher, and widow-of Jeremiah 
Laundy. He practiced with reputation and 
lived and died in strict unity with the Friends, 
being an innocent and religious man, one that 
avoided popularity, was more in reality than 
appearance, and cared not how little noise the 
world made about him, so that he enjoyed 
peace with God. Traveling on horseback from 
Youghal to Cork, he felt a very strong desire 
to stop at a certain cottage near Killeagh, 
which he was passing; but, disregarding the 
impulse, he rode on. He had not proceeded 
very far when heavy rain began tu fall, and 
he was glad to return and seek shelter in the 
cottage. Hefound therea young woman laid 
out for dead and her friends making prepara- 
tion for her interment. He was permitted to 
inspect the (supposed) corpse, and on minute 
examination he discovered that life was not 
extinct. By the application of warm blankets 
and other restoratives, consciousness was re- 
stored; and the young woman lived for many 
years after, during which she annually brought 
to her benefactor a pair of stockings knit by 
herself, in token of her gratitude for his hav- 
ing preserved her from the horrible doom of 
being buried alive. 

Reuben Fisher came from London in the 
year 1700 to see his sister, John Dobbs’s wife, 
and settled at Youghal in 1703. Marrying 
in 1705 Mary, daughter of Thomas Shute, 
there and from him the worthy family of 
Fishers are descended. —Extracted from Annals 
of Youghal Since A. D. 400. 

A. F. 

WoopLynp, N. C., First Month 5th, 1900. 
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Next Comes the Haster Show. 


May we ask, what relation is there between 
**beautiful services and pretty hats,” and, 
worshiping God in the Spirit and in truth? 
‘*The Easter hats and Easter gowns made the 
church congregations more attractive than 
ever.’’ Yes; attractive indeed! But where 
was the lowly Jesus? Think you He was 
pleased with this ‘*Easter show?”’ The ladies 
with pretty hats and gowns get glory out of 
the ‘‘show,’’ but the Risen Une has no part in 
it. We may appropriately take up the words 
of the angel to the women at the empty tomb, 
‘“‘Why seek ye the living among the dead? 
He is not here.’’ In the name of God we 
solemnly protest against this work of the flesh 
being carried on in the name of the religion of 
the Crucified and Risen Saviour. This is not 
Christianity. It is no part of Christianity. 
Any sober-minded person, who will reflect for 
a moment, can see that this vain show is 
wholly opposed to the religion of Jesus Christ. 
The kingdom of God is not in ‘‘beautiful ser- 
vices,’ ‘‘pretty hats and gowns,”’ and ‘‘attrac- 
tive congregations; ‘‘but righteousness, and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.’’ This de- 
scription of the ‘‘ Easter show,” reminds me of 
an incident which occurred in Los Angeles, 
Cal , at Easter tide a year ago. A young man 
who was sincerely seeking the knowledge of 
the Saviour, entered one of the large churches, 





















and found a seat in the gallery. Looking over 
the congregation below, he beheld a veritable 
flower garden. He looked for a moment, and 
then, sad and disgusted, arose and went out, 
saying to himself, ‘‘lt is not flowers and fea- 
thers that I need, but a Saviour.’’ He found 
his way into an humble Mission hall in another 
part of the city, where Jesus was preached to 
sinners. He received him, and rejoiced in his 
salvation.—J. S. Cassel, in Evangelical Visitor. 
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Items Concerning the Society. 


The subject to be considered at Arch Street Tea 
Meeting last Fourth-day evening was announced 
to be “ The Discipline.” 





We have now begun to receive letters from our 
friend, JosEPH ELKINTON, who is at present win- 
tering in Tonniens, Lot and Garonne, France. The 
portions which may be interesting to readers of 
THE FRIEND he desires shall be shared with them 
in its columns. And we desire to give oar first 
available space to them. 





A Tea Meeting will be held at Germantown 
Meeting House, Coulter Street, Second-day, First 
Month 22nd, 1906. Tea, 6:30 to 7:30. Meeting, 
8p. M. Subject :—“The Attitude of the Society of 
Friends toward Slavery and their Influence in Anti- 
Slavery work,” by L. Hollingsworth Wood. “ South- 
ern Friends and Slavery,” by John C. Winston. 





A meeting of all who are interested in forward- 
ing the concern of Henry W. Fry, of England, to 
spread among others the central doctrine of 
Friends on the Inward Light, has been called, to 
be held in the committee room at Twelfth street 
Meeting House, Philadelphia, on Fifth-day, First 
Month 25th, at 40’clock, P. M. 





Those philosophical aspects of religious truth 
and of humanity which have at times appeared in 
our columns from the pen of RICHARD RANDOLPH 
have now become voices of the past by the sudden 
decease of their gentle-hearted and deeply-seeing 
author. His rank as a metaphysician was rated 
very high by such authorities as Commissioner 
Harris, of the Bureau of Education at Washington, 
and Nereus Mendenhall, of North Carolina. His 
chief message to philosophy was the fundamental 
necessity of its recognition of ‘the spirit of wis- 
dom and Revelation in the knowledge of Christ,”— 
immediate Revelation by the witness for truth in 
the human heart as the Rock on which not only the 
Church, but vital Philosophy must be built. 


In our last number we copied from the Baltimore 
Interchange the language of one’s natural motives 
for pushing out for an increase in the membership 
of his Monthly Meeting; and we added a query as 
to whether he had done justice to the real and 
higher motives which actuated the members of 
that meeting. 

Such a question would have been found unnec- 
essary had we then read a separated section fol- 
lowing which does hold up to view stronger and 
higher motives for in-gathering, by which we sug- 
gested those Friends were actuated. We are re- 
lieved to find the editor acknowledging the same, 
in saying that “an experience which warms and 
revives our love for Jesus Christ, stimulates the 
seeking love for others.” 

We are sorry to have been cut off by an inter- 
ruption from reading on into the separate sections 
which foltowed that containing what we quoted, 
exalting so worthily, as they do, the gospel motive. 





While on explanations, we would add that we 
had expected in this number to give place to an 


THE FRIEND. 


explanation which has been offered of language 
quoted as that of President Hobbs in reference to 
prescribed and stated preaching; but are awaiting 
his endorsement of the explanation. 


oe Soa Rae em oacdies 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

UNITED STATES.—The Senate of the United States 
adopted on the 9th inst. a resolution providing for an in- 
vestigation of matters relating to the Panama Canal, the 
government of the Canal Zone, and the management of 
the Panama Railroad Company. 

Greater New York has a population of 4,014,304, its 
increase in five years having been more than the popula- 
tion of Boston. One-seventh of the inhabitants are Jews, 
and their number equals the population of Maine. It is 
stated that there are more people living in New York 
City than in fourteen of our States and Territories: 
Arizona, Delaware, Montana, Nevada, Indian Territory, 
Idaho, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Dakota, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Utah, Wyoming and Vermont. 

Considerable interest has been taken in the system of 
self-government for schools instituted by W. L. Gill in 
Boston. The whole discipline of the school is put into 
the bands of the pupils. The teachers give instruction 
and advice when it is needed, and the ultimate responsi- 
bility and authority are always with them. But the stu- 
dents make laws and govern themselves as fully as citi- 
zens under our city and other governments. The pupils 
elect their own mayor, judge and other officials and thus 
feel that they are responsible for the school discipline. 
Even the most disorderly schools have been reduced to 
good conduct by the institution of the school city, it is 
said. 

A recent decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States sustains the stringent law of Ohio against gamb- 
ling, which authorizes any person who loses money in a 
gambling establishment to bring suit for its recovery. It 
is believed that there are many parents and wives whose 
husbands or sons are threatened with ruin through this 
vice who might take advantage of any provision of the 
law giving them power to call the guilty, either gamblers 
themselves or the owners of property where gambling is 
practiced, to account. 

The death rate in this city was lower last year, taking 
the increase in population into consideration, than in any 
year since 1860, when the compilation of official records 
was begun. The health authorities attribute the decrease 
in deaths from lung trouble to the mild winter. They 
say that the falling off in cases of scarlet fever, typhoid 
fever and diphtheria has*been brought about by the en- 
forcement of the laws requiring the disinfecting of build- 
ings and the vigilance exercised in the schools. 

Governor Pennypacker has issued a proclamation sup- 
plementary to the one previously issued calling an extra 
session of the Pennsylvania Legislature for First Month 
15th. Among the subjects mentioned for the considera- 
tion of the Legislature are: Uniform primary elections, 
civil service reform, laws relative to corrupt practices in 
order to limit the use of money at elections, the safe- 
guarding of the State funds and the securing of greater 
interest on deposits, legislative reapportionment, personal 
registration. Legislation on these important subjects, 
which had been practically refused by the members of 
the Legislature at the regular session, it is now hoped 
will be enacted in conformity with the remarkable change 
in the political situation which has taken place in the last 
few months. 

The Council of Hammonton, N. J., has adopted a reso- 
lution declaring that the keeping of pool tables, billiard 
tables, shuffleboards, bowling alleys, etc., in a licensed 
inn is detrimental to the town’s welfare, and that a con- 
tinuance of such amusements after notice shall be counted 
against a renewal of the license. 

The steamsbip Siberia arrived at San Francisco on the 
12th inst. from the Orient, having on board the imperial 
Chinese Commissioners, Tuan Fang and Tai Hung Tzeu, 
with their subordinates and suites, sixty-two persons in 
all. They have crossed the Pacific to study the political 
and social institutions of the United States and Europe. 
Both of the commissioners, who are appointed directly 
by the Emperor, stand high in the estimation of their 
countrymen, and they have expressed themselves as 
greatly pleased with their reception in America. The 
other members of the commission were appointed by va- 
rious viceroys, and all are men of exceptional attainments. 

Efforts have been made to secure legislation in Penn- 
sylvania which will enable trolley lines to carry freight 
as well as passengers; a movement which is especially 
advocated by farmers. It is stated that numerous trolley 
lines are now carrying freight in Massachusetts. Much 
has been done in that State and in others toward giving 


the residents the benefit of the transportation of baggage worthy reformers, George Hox and others, making 4 
and express matter, and the revenue is assisting the peaceful close, in her eightieth year. 
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companies to meet operating expenses. It ig ex 
that the railroad companies operating by steam yill 
strongly oppose the passage of the proposed freight 
trolley bill by the Legislature. 

ForEIGN.—Officers returning from Manchuria Say that 
the whole of the Siberian Railroad and the pri 
towns are in the hands of reservists and strikers, The 
agrarian movement is spreading northward and eastward, 






















It is reported that French bankers have decided tg = 
make a short time advance of $50,000,000 to Russia a vc 
54 per cent. interest, plus 2 per cent. commission, The 
loan is to be guaranteed by the Russian State railroads, — 
and is to be repaid from the proceeds of the Proposed 
new loan, should the latter be floated within a year, 

The rebellion continues in the Baltic provinces, jg ] 
Warsaw, the Caucasug and several large centres of pong. Subse? 
lation. A dispatch from St. Petersburg of the 15th says: 

“The newspapers to-day, reviewing the past year, almost 

unanimously predict a continuance of the revolationary 

struggle in 1906. They do not question the good intes. 

tions of the sovereign, but recognize the fact that the 

bureaucracy remains master of the situation, and with (0 

the aid of bayonets will be able to retain the mastery for Ar 

many months to come. Through these sombre expects. 

tions there rings, however, a note of confidence in the 

ultimate victory for freedom and the establishment of g 

civilized Government.” Bute 
The British Parliament has been dissolved, and writy tn 





have been issued for the election of members of a new 
Parliament which King Edward has summoned to meet op 
the 13th of next month. In reference to elections a) 
ready held, the London Times says: “A collation of the 
returns will show a concerted effort, never before at. 
tempted on anything like the same scale, to obtain for 
labor, independently of the old parties, direct and specific 
representation proportioned to the numerical strength of 
the working classes. Where the laboring classes felt 
themselves strong enough they have run, and usually 
have carried labor candidates; where not so sure 
have divided their support between the labor and the 
Liberal candidates, and where still less confident they 
have voted in unprecedented numbers for the Liberal 
candidates.” 

Reports from the south of China and from the Yangtae 
Valley region show the anti-foreign sentiment to be very 
strong. China is in a ferment of political excitement, 
but the movement is directed as much against the Gor. 
ernment as against the foreigners. The young China 
party is clamoring because reforms are being executed 
too slowly, while the conservatives and the officials, the 
latter seeing their perquisites threatened, are resisting 


















































all efforts at reform. paper 
A despatch from Naples of the 9th says: There wasa @ from 
sudden eruption of Mount Vesuvius to-day, which was wit- : 
nessed by thousands of tourists, inclading many Ameri- give t 
cans. There are indications that the activity of the § praci 
voleano is increasing. The eruption is thought to be | 
connected with that of Mount Etna, in Sicily, which is in and t 
a state of activity without precedent since the eruption § tion | 
of 1899. Mount Etna is now ejecting red-hot ashes, 
which form an immense cone over the crater. These Ohser 
ashes are in striking contrast with the snow which covers 
the main portion of the volcano. Wi 
Representatives from the European Powers and also 
from the United States have assembled at Algerias,in § We fe 
Spain, to hold a conference over disputes arising from 
boundary questions between Algeria, now a French i 
province, and Morocco. ; A 
ea ing g 
NOTICES. ben 
Wanted.—A woman Friend as general assistant ina . 
Friends’ family. Address, H., Lansdowne, Pa. come 
Westtown Boarding School.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will Ng 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 6.48 and 8.18 A. M., and ing t 
2.48 and 430P.M. Other trains are met when requested, ‘ 
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Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five & speak 
cents each way. To reach the School by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114a. KEpwarp G. SMEDLEY, Supt. 1 
ee Ea a 
Diep, on the 23rd of Seventh Month, 1904, at her home way,” 
in North Wilmington, Ohio, HANNAH Stanton, widow of J them 
the late James Stanton, and a member of Wilmington 
Monthly and Particular Meeting (Conservative). She say. 
left a comfortable evidence that all was well. Aged neat & himg 
seventy-five years. i of 
, on the 9th of Tenth Month, 1904, at her homeia 
West Wilmington, Ohio, PRISCILLA PERKINS, a member 
of Wilmington Monthly and Particular Meeting. She was De 
in unity with the sound doctrines and peculiarities of the anle: 


